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This is the time to transplant Phlox 
and other herbaceous plants. Our dis- 
play at the recent Dahlia show in Horti- 
cultural Hall included only a small 
proportion of the many varieties of 
perennials that we grow. The early fall 
is also a favorable time for transplant- 
ing evergreens. 

We endeavor to maintain a complete 
stock of hardy herbaceous, deciduous, 
and evergreen plants. May we serve you? 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 




















Cherry Hill 


Quality 


Means the HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Our PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS 
are exceedingly choice this season and 
may be safely transplanted any time 
now. 

Our ORNAMENTAL EVER- 
GREENS, RHODODENDRONS and 
AZALEAS are a delight to the eye. 

Flowering shrubs, shade trees and 
vines are exceptionally nice. 

May we supply you with some of this 
choice stock? 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog Not open Sundays 
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Please use this 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 





(If you want an uncut copy of this number 
to file, we will gladly send it on application) 





Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 
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300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
: BOSTON, MASS. 














WYMAN'S 


framing gham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Plan NOW to Plant 
this Fall 
(Particularly EVERGREENS!) 


Fall planting gains you a 
“flying start” to fresh, vig- 
orous, beautiful growth in 
the Spring. And, by select- 
ing Wyman’s Framingham 
» Nursery Stock, you gain final 
assurance that ‘what you plant 

















the best that money can buy. | 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY - 





Many motorists have been arrested 
recently in Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, for picking the Hesperoyucca 
Whipplei, and other arrests are threat- 
ened in adjoining counties. The offi- 
cials of the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California are co-operating in ef- 
forts to prevent the ravaging of the 
fields where these plants grow spon- 
taneously. 

This plant is indigenous and typical 
of Southern California with its gigan- 
tic waxlike blooms. The claim is 
made that it forms a part of the pro- 
tection of the watershed on some of 
the drier hill sections of the state, and 
for that reason the destruction of the 
seeds contained in the blooms is con- 
sidered somewhat of a menace to the 
watershed protection. 

But most important of all, say offi- 
cials of the Auto Club, is the fact that 
the blossoms offer a sight to Eastern 
motorists which can be found in no 
other part of the United States, and 
for that reason it is most important 
that they be preserved as an attrac- 
tion for tourists. 

Hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived by the Auto Club from nature 
lovers throughout America asking 
that some action be taken to stop 
thoughtless motorists from taking 
home the big blossoms, and the club 
points out that these blossoms wilt 
and die as soon as they are plucked. 
They are of no earthly use once they 
are taken from their natural haunts. 


That interest in the Dahlia is as keen 
as ever was shown by the very large 
attendance at the eighth annual exhibi- 
tion of the American Dahlia Society, 
held in New York, September 26-29. 
It was a splendid exhibition, although 
lacking many fine flowers which would 
have come from New England except 
for adverse weather conditions the 
Saturday and Sunday preceding. It 


was largely a commercial show, how- 
ever, only about one-third of the space 
being used for competitive classes. 
That fact made the exhibition all the 
more attractive to the general public, 
for the commercial growers did their 
best to outdo one another. 

At the same time the fact was made 
apparent that community Dahlia soci- 
eties are having an important part ih 
making Dahlia history. They made 
some very attractive entries. It may 
be said incidentally that there are now 
28 local Dahlia organizations which 
have become affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society. It is very prob- 
able that the Society will rent the 
Grand Central Palace in New York 
for next year’s exhibition. 

At the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety, held during the exhibition, Prof. 
Patch, of the society’s trial grounds, 
Storrs, Conn., stated that 118 seedlings 
or new varieties had been sent in by 


RICHARD VINCENT, JR. 


Re-elected President of the American 
Dahlia Society. 








members, many of which were not of 
much account. Members, he said, 
should realize that new varieties to re- 
ceive more than 85 points must have 
exceptional qualities. They should be 
sent in not later than June 1. The 
trial grounds had been running five © 
years and the quality of the seedlings 
is improving. He proposed more 
efficient methods in judging. A Dahlia 
that scored 85 points and received a 
certificate was bound to be a good 
variety while one that reached 93 or 
higher might not be the best. 

The only change in the officers was 
the substitution of Charles H. Totty 
for Alt. F. Clark, as a trustee. 

The veteran president of the society, 
Richard Vincent, Jr., was given a 
hearty reception when he arose to 
make his annual address. He urged 
especially that all seedlings be sent to 
the trial grounds for testing before 
being put in commerce, so that dupli- 
cation and the distribution of inferior 
varieties may be avoided. 





Elaborate plans are being made for 
an apple exposition and fruit show to 
be held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, November 3-10. The 
purpose of the exposition is to adver- 
tise eastern grown fruit and fruit prod- 
ucts, to increase the consumption of 
eastern grown apples, and improve the 
quality of the pack, and to educate the 
consuming public to use more fruit and 
fruit products. Massachusetts’ is 
spending about $10,000 on its display. 
The American Pomological Society 
will hold its annual convention 
November 6, 7 and 8, at the exposition. 
It is believed that there will be the 
largest and most impressive fruit show 
ever held in the east. 





The second Dahlia Show held in 
Indianapolis last month was very suc- 
cessful. It was conducted by the Gar- 
den Flower Society of Indianapolis, of 
which Miss Helen Richards is secre- 
tary. Mrs. Charles M. Cross won the 


§ i 


Bankers’ Trust Company 1923 Dahlia 
cup offered as a sweepstakes prize. 
There were 168 entries. 

The sixth annual National Flower 
Show will be held in Cleveland, 
March 29—April 6, 1924. This will be 
the greatest event of the horticultural 
calendar of the year, and plans are 
under way to make it the biggest and 
most. successful flower show on 
record. Fully $30,000 are 


pended for premiums for the purpose 


to be ex- 
of attracting exhibits of unusual ex- 
cellence. The new public auditorium, 
owned by the city of Cleveland, and 
one of the finest buildings of the kind 
in America, will be used for the show, 
which will be given under the auspices 


of the Society of American Florists. 
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ROSE OF SHARON 


One of the Few Autumn Flowering Shrubs 


If the Althea or Rose of Sharon 
(Hibiscus syriacus) bloomed in spring 
it probably would be classed as a sec- 
ond rate shrub. Because it blooms in 
autumn, flowering 
shrubs are scarce, it takes a prominent 
place in gardens. Unfortunately 
these Altheas are rather particular 
about their environment and often fail 
to thrive. When at their best, though, 
they are very satisfactory plants, with 
large, Hollyhock-like 
There are many forms, some having 


however, when 


their flowers. 
double and some single blooms. On 
the whole, the latter are to be pre- 
ferred. The Altheas prefer a rather 
deep, If the leaves turn 
yellow and drop before the flowering 


cool soil. 


season arrives, the soil probably is too 
dry or sandy to suit this plant. The 
remedy in such emergencies is to ap- 
ply water freely. Even in sandy soil 
the Rose of Sharon can be carried 
through the summer and made to 
bloom well if the hose is allowed to 
run at the base of the plant for an 
Against its 
somewhat uncertain reliability may be 
placed the fact that oftentimes these 
Altheas thrive exceptionally well in 
city gardens, apparently not being af- 
fected by smoke or dust. Sometimes 
the plants are used for hedges, al- 
though hardly to be recommended, as 
they have a tendency to lose their 
lower branches and become leggy in 


hour or two each week. 














SINGLE FORM 


OF THE ROSE OF SHARON. 
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appearance. The Rose of Sharon is 
among the shrubs which can be 
pruned in the winter or spring, flow- 
ering on wood of the season’s growth. 





THE AUTUMN FLOWERING 
CROCUS . 





Crocuses are generally associated with 
spring, but the autumn flowering va- 
rieties are equally acceptable in the 
garden, and to the uninformed are va 
pleasant surprise at this season of the 
year. The colors are of the soft blue 
or lilac shades, Crocus speciosus being 
the darker, while Crocus donatus is 
paler. These varieties have proved 
perfectly hardy with us, and could 
with safety be planted in any quan- 
tity. 

These are the true Crocuses, the nar- 
row linear foliage appearing in spring, 
and must not be confused with the 
Colchicums, which are also in bloom 
now. The Crocus-like blossoms of the 
Colchicum are paler in color than 
those of the true Crocus, and are fol- 
lowed in spring by broad foliage, two 
inches to four inches wide. The for- 
mer can be imported and are best 
planted in August. The Colchicums 
are barred from importation. 


—A. E. T. R. 


Prides Crossing, Mass. 





PHLOX TROUBLES 





Why have some of my Phlox plants 
turned brown and dried up this sea- 
son? 

Answer.—Possibly the dry weather 
has had something to do with the dry- 
ing up of your Phlox this year. It is 
a fact that some kinds stand dry 


weather well while others do not. It’ 


is very likely, however, that they are 
troubled either with red spider or 
with rust. Powdered sulphur is prob- 
ably the best remedy for the red 
spider. The rust can be kept in con- 
trol only by spraying with Bordeaux 
Mixture. The best plan is to water 
the roots early in the spring with the 
Bordeaux. Then, of course, there 
Should be occasional sprayings after 
the plants are up. Rust is very diffi- 
cult to handle, and I recommend re- 
moving any plants that seem partic- 
ularly susceptible. 
—A,. T. C. 
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The Heleniums 


Sneezewort is the somewhat uncom- 
plimentary common name of the 
Helenium, which has come to be 
among the most useful of autumn flow- 
ering perennials. The bright colors 
associate well with the more subdued 
shades of the hardy asters, although 
the two perennials are best grown by 
themselves in good-sized masses. The 
Heleniums will grow almost any- 
where unless heavily shaded by trees, 
but like deep soil. The clumps ought 
to be divided every three years, and 
this work is readily done in the spring. 

Helenium autumnale is best known 
and has yellow flowers, but the va- 
rieties rubrum and Riverton Gem are 
handsomer, with their deep amber col- 
ored blooms, and are to be chosen for 
most gardens. 

Helenium Hoopsei is quite different 
from the other species, as it flowers in 
the spring, bearing attractive orange- 
colored blooms. It: grows about two 
and one-half feet high and has very 
distinctive foliage. Although not 
often seen in gardens, it might well 
be used more widely. 


The Boltonias 


Possibly Boltonias have not proved 
as important garden subjects as was 
expected, but they are very useful 
where tall border plants are needed 
in the autumn. In appearance they 
are much like tall, loose hardy asters. 
There are three native American spe- 
cies, but Boltonia latisquama is the 
best one for northern gardens. This 
species is very hardy, and grows 
thriftily in good garden soil, espe- 
cially when given a sunny location. 
It is naturally a western species, but is 
handsomer than the native northern 
kind, Boltonia asteroides. The latter 
is an interesting plant, however, and 
was one of the first American peren- 
nials to be cultivated in Europe. In 
the earlier days flowers were often 
dedicated to different saints, and for 
this Boltonia was given to the special 
care of Saint Placidus, probably be- 
cause it flowers in October, the month 
of that Saint’s birthday. 


The Spider Lily 


Although the Spider Lily, Trades- 
cantia virginiana, is but a flower of 
a day, each bloom lasting only a few 
hours, yet flower succeeds flower so 





rapidly that there is a continuous dis- 
play for many weeks, lasting into 
September. It is not an especially 
refined or aristocratic-looking peren- 
nial but, on the other hand, it will 
grow and bloom with only indifferent 
care, and does not object to consider- 
able shade. The color is a rather un- 
usual violet blue. As the plant is 
very dwarf, it requires a position in 
the front row of the hardy border. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Spider Lily will thrive in ordinary 
garden soil, it gives best results when 
a little lime is used around it. At 
least, it always blooms most freely 
in a lime soil. It is a simple matter 
to increase the plants by division of 
the roots, either in the autumn or in 
the spring, and this work ought to be 
done at least every three years. The 
seeds germinate readily and usually 
give plants that flower the second 
year. There is a white form of this 
perennial that is attractive, although 
not often seen. . 





CHRYSANTHEMUM LITERA- 
TURE 





The following is a selected list - of 
books on the Chrysanthemum in the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston: 


Burbridge, F. W. The Chrysanthe- 
mum; its history, culture, etc. 


Fewkes, A. H. The Chrysanthemum; 
its varieties and cultivation. 


Herrington, Arthur. The Chrysan- 
themum; its culture for professional 
growers and amateurs. 


Imai, K. A guide to Chrysanthemum 
cultivation. 


Longpre, Paul de. Chrysanthemums; 
facsimiles of water colors by Paul de 
Longpre. 


Mathews, F. Schuyler, editor. The 
golden flower: Chrysanthemum. Verses 
by Edith M. Thomas, R. H. Stoddard, 
Alice W. Bailey, Celia Thaxter, and 
others. Illustrated with reproductions 
of studies from nature in water color 
by James and Sidney Callowhill, Alois 
Lunzer, and F. Schuyler Mathews. 


Morton, James. Chrysanthemum cul- 
ture for America. 


Payne, C. H. The Chrysanthemum. 


Payne, C. H. A short history of the 
Chrysanthemum. 


Powell, I. L. Chrysanthemums and 
how to grow them. 


Ravenscroft, B. C. Chrysanthemum 
culture for amateurs. 


Salter, John. The Chrysanthemum; 
its history and culture. 

Smith, E. D. Smith’s Chrysanthemum 
manual. 

Stevenson, Thomas. 
mums. 


Wroe, J. B. Chrysanthemums and 
how to grow them for exhibition. 


Chrysanthe- 
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LECTURES ON GARDENING 








The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society maintains a list of men and 
women in various parts of the country 
who are available for lectures on gar- 
dens, garden making, and other horti- 
cultural topics. Garden clubs and 
other organizations wishing to arrange 
for illustrated lectures or informal 
talks will gladly be given all possible 
assistance. This is done as a part of 
the Society’: work in promoting the 
horticultural interests of America. For 
further information, address 

THE SECRETARY, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Boston, Mass. 





PLANT IMPORTATIONS 


A Plan That Would Admit Desirable 
Material with Safety 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir:—May I call the attention 
of your readers to the present unfor- 
tunate government restrictions upon 
plant importations? These restrictions 
were imposed upon the plea of a much- 
needed check against injurious foreign 
insects and plant diseases. It was 
claimed that unless these laws were 
passed, the whole country would be- 
come a prey shortly to untold damage 
through these destructive agencies. 
_ The first result, of course, was to 
stop plant importation of almost every 
description. A few plant growers in 
this country were pleased because 
they believed it would increase the 
sales of their own home products by 
cutting off foreign competition. Pos- 
‘sibly, at first, this may have seemed 
to be the case, but almost immediately 
it was found that not being able to re- 
plenish their stock from abroad at 
anything like former figures, com- 
pared with the cost of growing it here, 


they were actually badly handicapped 
in their offerings to the public. In 
other words, they could not afford to 
name such low prices as formerly, 
and as one result the public demand 
fell off sharply. 

Up to a few years ago we were able 
to import yearly from Europe a long 
list of plants carefully grown on a 
large scale, that could not be dupli- 
cated in this country for twice or 
three times the money. These plants 
were mostly very small, not suited for 
immediate sale, and were grown here 
in New England into handsome stock 
and sold later. This was a useful and 
profitable exchange for all parties con- 
cerned. 

In writing to a French firm last 
year, expressing my regret at this en- 
forced stoppage in our business rela- 
tions, I was not a little surprised and 
interested to get the French viewpoint 
of our action. I quote one paragraph 
in particular: 

“The prohibition is not intended for 
protecting your crops from insects and 
pests, for we know you will have more 
in America than we have here; it is 
rather for the benefit of some inter- 
ested firms.” 

The idea that we are a source of 
greater danger to them than they are 
to us will be a new consideration for 
some of your readers. Whether this 
be so or not, it certainly goes to show 
that the boot is not altogether on one 
leg. 

Here is what appears to the writer a 
more sensible solution of this whole 
question. Nurseries in this country 
are obliged to secure each year a state 
certificate of nursery inspection, stat- 
ing that all stock is apparently free 
from dangerously injurious insects and 
plant diseases. Under this certificate 
the nurseryman can dispose of his 
plants anywhere, except where special 
laws in other states interfere, on the 
ground that his stock is sound. 

It should make no real difference in 
principle whether this inspection, sup- 
posedly honest, is made in France or 
Massachusetts, so that we are pro- 
tected from supposed risk. We may 
be very sure that if a proposal was 
made by us today to France and Eng- 
land to resume plant shipments, pro- 
vided we could exchange inspection 
certificates, no pains would be spared 
to satisfy us. accordingly. This orig- 
inal inspection should allow the plants 
to reach their destination without any 
further delay or inquiry. 

Any new pest that may appear from 
time to time should be fought largely 


through the introduction of such nat- 
ural enemies as have been found effec- 
tive for its extinction abroad, as this 
has been proven in late years far more 
useful and economical than expensive 
sprayings with poison, that often do 
more harm than good. 

We therefore hope sincerely that a 
better understanding of this difficult 
problem and a more cordial business 
relationship may again become estab- 
lished between ourselves and foreign 
nations to the end that all of us may 
enjoy the benefits of the old free ex- 
change of plant life that means so 
much in both profit and enjoyment to 
everyone. 

—JAMES H. BOWDITCH. 

Sept. 25, 1923. 





SEEDLING PHLOX 


Mr. Rea’s note on the raising of 
Phlox from seed is most apropos; it 
reminds me of the tribulations I ex- 
perienced when in Massachusetts with 
Phlox beds, and the apparent rever- 
sions each year to the old purple type. 
It is doubtful if good varieties do re- 
vert to any appreciable extent; they 
“sport” or vary some, but seed with 
prodigality, and in this day one would 
hardly waste time raising seedlings. 
We found it quite indispensable to 
keep all seeds cut off before maturity, 
and then the better colors were kept 
in their proper values in the border. 

There seems to be little advance- 
ment of late in the way of garden 
Phlox. We have kinds enough with 
all gradations of color, and the rais- 
ing of really distinct ones seems to 
have ceased with Lemoine. 

Among the things we miss in Cali- 
fornia are the Phlox, Peonies, and 
Lilacs. They are not happy here; do 
not get put to sleep sufficiently well 
to wake up with vim and energy—but 
there are compensations. 

—E. O. ORPET. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 





HYBRIDIZING THE LOBELIA 


During the summer of 1921 flowers 
of Lobelia cardinalis were hybridized 
with pollen of L. syphilitica, and vice- 
versa. Seeds were saved and sown, 
plants were raised and planted outside 
in the spring of 1922. One plant only 
flowered that year. The plants were 
allowed to winter outside. They 
proved equally as hardy as the parents, 
and have bloomed this summer. The 
flowers from both crosses are identical 
in color, which may be described as 
rosy purple. Seed pods have devel- 
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oped on the plants of syphilitica and 
cardinalis, which I hope will ripen. 
The flowers of cardinalis and syphilit- 
ica appear to be sterile. A white form 
of syphilitica has appeared sponta- 
neously in the rock garden. Flowers 
of this plant have been hybridized with 
cardinalis. Should the seed ripen the 
resulting plants will be interesting. 
—A. E. T. R. 
Prides Crossing, Mass. 





THE “BEST” GLADIOLUS 


Dear Sir: 

My attention has been called to an 
article in the issue of HORTICUL- 
TURE dated Sept. 15, on “The Ten 
Best Gladioli.” I do not wish to pose 
as a critic or judge, but may I call 
your attention to the fact that in 1922 
a variety took first prize at Kalamazoo 
as “the best seedling in the show ex- 
hibited the first time” and at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., at the last National Show, 
Aug. 15-16, this same variety took 
first prize as “the best Lavender,” 
while Mrs. F. C. Peters took second, 
and Louise third prize. I saw Mrs. 
F. C. Peters at Rochester and it is a 
fine flower, but the “best” Gladiolus is 
some praise when it takes second prize 
in a national exhibition. 

The question as to what is the best 
variety will never be settled, but when 
it comes to a choice in any one color. 
the verdict of the judges at our Na- 
tional Show should be entitled to con- 
sideration. 

—C. I. HUNT. 





WINTERING BUDDLEIA 


The so-called hardy varieties of 
Buddleia, sometimes catalogued as the 
Summer Lilac or Butterfly Bush, are 
often winter killed in the colder sec- 
tions of the country. The best way to 
handle them is to cut them down with- 
in a foot of the ground in the autumn 
and then to make a mound of earth 
over the plants. The tops are certain 
to be killed back, in any event, but 
when this plan is followed, new shoots 
will come up from the roots in the 
spring and will reach flowering size by 
the last of July. 

Buddleia is propagated very readily 
from seeds or from cuttings planted in 
a hotbed at this season. Garden 
makers who are so fortunate as to 
have greenhouses sometimes grow 
Buddleias in tree form and take them 
inside when cold weather 
Handled in this way they can be kept 
Sowing for several years, becoming 
More beautiful each season. 
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Variety in the Little Garden 


“Thinking again of the matter of 
companion flowers for Lilies, especially 
for the Madonna, Regal Lily and the 
Nankeen Lily—with the last-named 
Delphinium belladonna is perfection; 
the Regal Lily is delightful with good 
Heliotrope growing about it, or with 
lavender Phloxes growing near and a 
low-growing Thalictrum, such as adi- 
antifolium, to mask its stems a little. 
A Phlox both suitable and beautiful 
for growing before Lilium regale is 
W. C., Egan: suitable because of its 
rather dwarf habit, beautiful for its de- 
lightful cool pink color and the extra- 
ordinary masses of large flowers which 
it invariably shows in July and 
August. And Rhinelander, a magnifi- 
cent garden subject among Phloxes, 
may properly follow Lilium regale and 
Phlox Egan on approximately the 
same spot. As for the Madonna Lily, 
I should never grow any flower to 
neighbor it except the mauve Salvia 
sclarea, whose pinkish lavender bracts 
create so beautiful a contrast in num- 
ber, form and color to the more soli- 
tary splendor of that lily, beloved of all 
who garden.” 

This extract is a hint of the many 
valuable suggestions to be found in 
Mrs. Francis King’s latest book, 
“Variety in the Little Garden.” Mrs. 
King, who was awarded the George 
Robert White gold medal by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
several years ago, is one of the most 
helpful writers on garden matters in 
America. This little book will add to 
her reputation. It is packed with ma- 
terial which will prove of the greatest 
benefit to every garden maker, and the 
writing is done in such a charming 
way that even the most dilettante 
flower grower will be fascinated by it. 
Delphiniums 

“There are some exceptionally dry 
soils, where spring-planted Delphin- 
iums would. not become sufficiently 
rooted to withstand an early sum- 
mer’s drought. In such circum- 
stances, the procedure should be, 
when one has control of the plants be- 
fore transplanting, to cut the stems 
hard back as soon as the flowers are 
past their best, and as soon as new 
growths appear from the base lift, di- 
vide, and plant. This will be in late 
August or early September, giving 


time for new roots to form and take 
hold in the soil before the advent of 
winter. With this early planting it 
may be necessary, if the autumn is 
warm and dry, to give water on two 
or three occasions. When watering 
at all, give a good soaking. Mere 
sprinklings of water to moisten the 
surface of the soil are useless.” 

The above quotation from “Del- 
phiniums and How to Excel with 
Them,” by A. J. Macself, will indicate 
the .value of this little handbook. Al- 
though of English origin, the little 
book contains much information for 
garden makers who are keen about 
growing Delphiniums of the better 
kinds and of the highest quality. 


The Merits of Parsley 


“Dried parsley is much used with 
other pot herbs in soups, and is easily 
prepared by picking the leaves and 
enclosing them in paper bags and 
hanging them in a dry, airy place to 
dry. Parsley was much esteemed by 
the ancients, who believed it prevented 
intoxication by absorbing the fumes 
of the wine. lt was much used, there- 
fore, as wreaths and chaplets at their 
feasts and drinking bouts. It was 
parsley which Hercules selected for 
his first garlands of victory, and the 
ancients utilized the plants in their 
merrymaking and rejoicing.” 

Perhaps the above quotation is not 
typical, but it is one of the many 
interesting paragraphs from “The Veg- 
etable Garden,” an exceedingly useful 
book for the amateur garden maker. 
It is well illustrated and gives many 
points omitted from most books of 
this kind. 


SHRUBS FOR WINTER EFFECTS 





If you crave color in your garden 
during the winter months, you can 
obtain it by growing shrubs which 
have bright-colored bark or richly 
tinted fruits. Many of these shrubs 
can be planted now. Among the 
kinds recommended are the _ red- 
twigged and the yellow-twigged Dog- 
woods; Kerria japonica, which has 
green stems all winter; the Japanese 
Barberry; the High Bush Cranberry, 
Viburnum cassinoides; the Bayberry; 
the Winterberry; the Inkberry, and 
the Coralberry. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 




















I want to say a pleasant word about 
the little Polyantha Rose Greta Kluis. 
It came into my garden as a gift last 
spring and has remained as a favorite 
bedder. It is only a little Rose, to be 
sure, and opens in curious cup-shaped 
fashion. No doubt there are those who 
would cast it aside as too unpre- 
tentious for modern gardens, but I like 
its shy and modest way of flowering. 
It was a disappointment when I tried 
to wear a single bloom in my button- 
hole. Yet I found that whole sprays 
would keep well when taken into the 
house. It is purely as a bedding rose, 
however, that it must make its way, 
and will compare well, it seems to me, 
with any other Baby Rambler. It is 
remarkably free flowering, and the 
blooms are a dainty shade of deep car- 
mine pink, passing to carmine red. 
There were flowers still on the plant 
when the frost descended upon the 
garden and left everything a black and 
depressing ruin. . 





When Dr. Robert Huey of Phila- 
delphia lectured in Boston a few 
years ago he spoke of the difficulties 
to be found in growing Roses when 
there are large trees near the bed. 
Other Rose growers have wondered 
how he met such a situation, because 


he advocated planting Roses where 


they would be protected from high 
winds by trees or buildings. It seems 
that Dr. Huey surrounds his beds on 
the sides near the trees with 12-inch 
hemlock boards. Two of these boards 


are set on end, one above the other, 
along the beds and just below the sur- 
face. It is impossible, of course, for 
the tree roots to penetrate such a bar- 
rier. 

One prominent grower in Philadel- 
phia, a man with plenty of means, has 
adopted a somewhat similar plan, ex- 
cept that he uses concrete walls set 
deeply into the ground around all of 
his Rose beds. Some people believe 
that Roses should be planted in the 
most open location available, but Dr. 
Huey finds a little shade, especially in 
the middle of the day, a great advan- 
tage. 


There’s no doubt about the value of 
mulching in garden practice. Leaves, 
straw, hay and even pine needles are 
more or less familiar as mulching ma- 
terial, but it is only recently that I 
heard of tea leaves being used in this 
way. It seems that at a big tennis 
tournament in England many thou- 
sands of visitors were present, and of 
course, being English, they regaled 
themselves frequently with tea. As 
a result there was a great accumula- 
tion of tea leaves, and some ingenious 


person conceived the happy idea of 


utilizing these leaves for mulching the 
numerous small trees and_ shrubs 
which had been planted in proximity 
to the refreshments pavilion. <A 
writer in one of the English papers 
was interested enough to examine the 
soil underneath the tea leaves to see 





FLORAL CLOCK AT THE BROCKTON FAIR. 


what effect this unique mulch had. He 
found this soil pleasantly moist, and 
believes that doubtless the trees will 
be benefited by it. Although tea leaves 
will never probably become standard 
material for mulching, it is worth 
while to remember that it is not nec- 
essary to depend upon straw or hay, 





Like many other persons who visited 
the great Brockton (Mass.) fair this 
year, I was greatly surprised at the 
extent of the horticultural exhibit. Of 
course I had looked for an excellem 
display of vegetables and fruits, but 
had not realized that it would be pos- 
sible to get together so many outdoor 
flowers late in the season. The Dahl- 
ias were remarkable for their quality. 
No finer flowers were seen either at 
the Boston show or the New York 
show than were set up in the Horti- 
cultural Building at Brockton. One of 
the most conspicuous features of the 
show was a great floral clock which 
actually told the time. This clock was 
arranged by Houghton-Gorney, the 
Boston florists. Dr. S. Irving Moody, 
who staged the flowers at the fair, has 
had much experience in the American 
Gladiolus Society and added to his 
laurels on this occasion. 





STORING DAHLIAS 





Valuable Suggestions about Keeping 
the Tubers through the Winter 
As is well known, the New York 
Botanical Garden has been giving 
much attention to Dahlias, now hav- 
ing one of the finest collections in the 
country, and carrying on an important 
test garden. For that reason an article 
on Dahlias and their culture in the 
September number of the Garden’s 
Journal will, no doubt, be read with 
unusual interest. In the section which 
has to do with the storing of the Dah- 
lias for winter, the following sugges 


’ tions are made: 


“In the late autumn, very soon after 
the plants are killed by frost, the roots 
should be carefully lifted and stored 
away for the winter. If they are left 
long in the ground there is not only 
the danger of a real freeze that might 
damage the roots, but there is also 4 
danger of a warm spell of weather that 
might start new shoots and thus draw 
out nourishment that you would 
rather have remain in the roots for 
use the next spring. The beginner 
should remember that a root with @ 
broken neck is commonly useless, and 
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that, accordingly, much care should 


be used in lifting the clump. Some- 
times two men working together, put- 
ting in their spades or spading forks 
on opposite sides of the clumps, get 
the best results. 

“It is desirable to let the lifted roots 
dry off in the sunshine for two or 
three hours to remove any excess of 
sap or moisture from the pith or hol- 
low of the stump, as this fluid, if left, 
might prove a culture medium for the 
spores of moulds or other fungi. Many 
Dahlia experts, in packing away their 
clumps of Dahlia roots,turn the stump 
downward, so that any excess mois- 
ture may drain out. 

“As a place for storing roots, any 
cellar must be tried out before it is 
quite safe to say just how it will work. 
If one has a special vegetable cellar 
where the temperature can be regu- 
lated and can be kept a few degrees 
above freezing most of the time with- 
out ever dropping to the freezing point 
and where potatoes and apples keep 
well, Dahlia roots also, as a rule, may 
be kept without any special attention 
as to covering. But the air in an ordi- 
nary furnace-heated cellar or basement 
is too hot and too dry for the proper 
preservation of Dahlia roots unless 
they are covered in some way. 

“The ideal covering is sifted sand. 
This rattles down into all the cavities 
among the roots and at the same time 
there are minute air-spaces among the 
grains of sand, so that the roots are 
not altogether smothered. If sand is 
not easily obtainable, ordinary soil, 
preferably sandy soil, may be used, or 
sifted coal ashes commonly do very 
well. From ashes the roots sometimes 
come out in the spring more or less 
shriveled, while from sand _ they 
usually come out as firm and plump 
as when they were packed away. One 
may often get good results by wrap- 
ping the clumps in newspapers and 
then storing them away in boxes and 
barrels. 

“One should strike the happy me- 
dium between too much covering and 
too little, and just what that happy 
medium is, may best be determined by 
experience with one’s own cellar. The 
boxes or barrels containing the roots 
Should be placed as far away from 
the furnace as is consistent with safety 
from freezing. Moulding and rotting 
of the crown is often prevented by 
filling the hollow of the stump with 
sulphur or at least sprinkling all the 
cut surfaces of the stump with sul- 
phur. Many people shorten the stump 
after digging by cutting it off again 
close to the crown.” 


THE SAPPHIRE-BERRY 





That the so-called hardiness of 
plants is a subject about which we 
really know very little is well illus- 
trated by this shrub. In the mild cli- 
mate of Britain Symplocos paniculata 
is usually regarded as a tender plant, 
whereas in the rigorous climate of 
Massachusetts it is perfectly hardy. 
The explanation of this is to be sought 
for in the greater summer heat en- 
joyed here which properly ripens the 
wood. In the Arnold Arboretum this 
plant is 18 feet tall and 15 feet through, 
and has been growing in a fully ex- 
posed situation since 1880. 

The Sapphire-berry is a shapely, 
much-branched bush or tree-like shrub 
with hard wood clothed with pale grey 
fibrous bark and has rigid twiggy 
branchlets. The leaves vary greatly 








This uncommon plant in gardens be- 
longs to a genus rich in species and 
widely distributed over the warmer 
parts of the world.. Nearly all are 
evergreen but S. paniculata, better 
known as S. crataegoides, has decid- 
uous leaves and is the only member. of 
the genus and the sole representative 
of a family that is hardy in the Arnold 
Arboretum. It has a remarkably wide 
distribution in eastern Asia, being 
found wild from the northwest Hima- 
layas eastward through China, Korea, 
Formosa and Japan. The plant is par- 
tial to scrub-clad rocky slopes and is 
fond of full exposure, though fre- 
quently it grows on the edge of woods 
and in glades. It varies considerably 
in size of foliage and flowers, but the 
gradations are so even and complete 


SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA IN FRUIT. 


in size and shape and are more or less 
ovate or elliptic to obovate, shortly 
stalked, from two to four inches long 
and one to two inches broad, finely 
serrated on the margin and often with 
a short acuminate apex; the veins are 
deeply impressed above and raised be- 
low and the underside of the leaf is 
more or less hairy. The flowers, pro- 
duced the end of May or early June, 
are white or cream-color with a con- 
spicuous mass of stamens which give 
them a star-like appearance; they are 
borne many together in a short erect 
paniculate inflorescence at the end of 
the current season’s leafy shoot. The 
fruit, which ripens in September, is an 
ovoid drupe about one-third of an 
inch long, of a lovely deep sapphire- 
blue color and is borne erect. 


that it is impossible to distinguish 
any really distinct forms. When dried 
in the sun the leaves always turn yel- 
low, hence the name of “Egg-yolk 
Shrub,” as it is called in Korea. It 
was introduced into cultivation in 1875 
by Thomas Hogg, who sent it from 
Japan to the Parsons’ Nursery at Flush- 
ing, Long Island, and the plants grow- 
ing in the Arnold Arboretum are of 
the original stock. In flower the Sap- 
phire-berry, with its profuse erect 
paniculate masses of star-like blos- 
soms, is a lovely plant, and its lus- 
trous blue fruit is as handsome as the 
gem from which I have coined a com- 
mon name for general usage. 


—E. H. WILSON. 


Arnold Arboretum. 
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PREPARING THE GARDEN 
FOR WINTER 





In the colder portions of the country 
some protection is needed by most of 
the perennials, but amateurs often go 
too far and put on such a heavy cover- 
ing that the plants are actually 
smothered. The real purpose of pro- 
tection is to prevent the alternate 
thawing and freezing of the ground, 
which tends to throw out the plants 
and expose the roots to the drying 
winds. For that reason the proper 
time to put on protecting material is 
after the ground has become frozen to 
some extent. And whatever is used 
should be of such a nature that it will 
not form a thick, solid mat over the 
ground when it becomes wet. 

There is no better plan than to cover 
the perennial bed lightly with straw 
and then with evergreen branches. 
Oftentimes evergreen boughs alone 
will be sufficient. Leaves can be used, 
but the large, coarse kinds have a tend- 
ency to make a wet blanket which 
shuts out the air. A light covering of 
leaves with pine boughs to hold them 
in place may be satisfactory. Coarse 
manure filled with straw gives good 
results with some plants, but is to be 
avoided where Lilies and Peonies are 
growing. Pine needles where avail- 
able may be used with confidence, and 
so may tobacco stems. 

Many of the common perennials 
need no special attention in the 
autumn, but with others it is advisable 
to cut down the stalks or remove the 
foliage. 

- Aconitum or Monkshood should be 
cut close to the ground. Anchusa 
should be cut to the ground, but no 
harm is done by allowing the large 
lower leaves to remain as a covering. 
With Delphiniums, on the other hand, 
it is best to remove all large foliage, 
cutting the plants to the ground. 
Nothing should be allowed to become 
water soaked and decayed around 
these plants. If your Delphiniums 
have tended to disappear in past win- 
ters, try the plan of scraping out an 
inch of earth in a space a foot around 
each plant, and substituting clear sand. 
Sifted coal ashes is sometimes used 
around Larkspurs with good results. 

Pull up all the brown plants of 
Armeria and throw them away. No 
harm is done in leaving the stalks of 
Gaillardia, Heleniums and hardy Sun- 
flowers, but the garden will look neater 
if all growth is cut away. 


It is very important to cut down the 


stalks of Hollyhocks and to remove all 
of the foliage. Much harm is done if 
the old leaves are allowed to remain 


and form a decayed mass over the. 


roots. 

Some Iris growers like to cut the 
plants back to six or eight inches. It 
is best, however, to leave: at least a 
foot of the growth on the Japanese 
Iris. 

Cut back all the growth of Pents- 
temon, Physostegia, Platycodon, Rud- 
beckias, Scabiosas and Liatris. 

Caryopteris, often called the Blue 
Spiraea, is rather tender in the north. 
The best way to handle this plant is 
to cut it back to a foot from the 
ground and to heap soil over the 
crown. 

The outside leaves of the Plantain 
Lily, Funkia plantaginea, should be 
removed, leaving the center undis- 
turbed. The Day Lily, Hemerocallis, 
can be cut back to a foot from the 
ground. 

Do not remove any foliage from the 
Lily of the Valley or Forget-me-nots. 

In the northern section of the coun- 
try Tritoma, or Red Hot Poker, is not 
very hardy. The best plan to follow is 
to lift the tubers and store them in 
soil in a cool cellar, unless there is a 
cold frame where they can be planted. 
This is also true of the Summer 
Gloxinia. 

Do not remove any foliage of the 
hardy Pinks, although it may be well 
to clean off the blossom heads. 


SEDUM SPECTABILE 





Although Sedum spectabile will 
grow under almost any circumstances, 
yet lack of moisture will interfere with 
its freedom of bloom. The truth of 
that statement is being proven this 
season. In sections where there has 


been prolonged drought the flower 
heads are not nearly as large or as 
well colored as in summers when 
there has been an abundance of rain- 
fall. There are many Sedums, but 
Spectabile is probably the handsomest 
of all. Certainly it is the most use- 
ful of the taller species. There are 
few plants which make a better mass 
of color throughout the autumn. The 
large flat heads, with their pretty shades 
of pink, keep their color a long time 
and attract myriads of bees and but- 
terflies. The flowers look all the bet- 
ter for the fact that they are set off 
by broad, blue-gray leaves. 

Like most of the Sedums, this spe- 
cies will thrive in a soil which would 
be too stiff or cold for many plants. 
At the same time it gives best results 
in a good garden soil. Sedum spec- 
tabile is to be especially recommended 
to persons who have city or town gar- 
dens, because it thrives under adverse 
conditions better than most perennials. 
It is very tolerant of heat and does not 
object to full sunlight, although, on 
the other hand, it flowers well even 
though it may make less rapid growth 
in partial shade. 


THE JAPANESE SPURGE 

If Pachysandra terminalis, the Jap- 
anese Spurge, multiplied somewhat 
more rapidly, it would be an_ ideal 
ground cover for situations where 
grass will not grow. Even as it is, 
Pachysandra serves its purpose better 
than any other known plant, especially 
under trees. It may be seen occasion- 
ally thriving even when surrounded 
with pine needles, and it has the ad- 
vantage of keeping its foliage green all 
through the winter. It is a good plan 
to look over the plants in the fall and 
to mark those which have two whorls 
of leaves. If the top whorl is removed 
from the stalk at this season, the plant 
will be encouraged to make stronger 
and thicker growth in the spring. 








SEDUM SPECTABILE IN BLOOM. 
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CARE OF FRUIT TREES* 





Winter Pruning—Scraping the Bark— 
Varieties to Plant 





Although the pruning of trees is 
best done in March, perhaps, there is 
no reason why the work should not be 
undertaken at any time when con- 
venient after the leaves have fallen in 
the autumn. Pruning methods have 
changed greatly in recent years. The 
present practice calls for low trees, but 
grown to a central leader for several 
years. The trees are allowed to grow 
normally until 15 or 18 feet high, when 
the central leader is cut back to a 
good strong lateral branch. 

Heavy pruning is to be avoided. Its 
effect is not stimulating, as was for- 
merly supposed. At the same time the 
center of the tree should be kept fairly 
open; every second or third branch 
can often be removed with good re- 
sults). Much depends, however, upon 
the variety. Yellow Transparent and 
Wagener trees assume an _ upright 
form in spite of all pruning. It is best 
to let them have their own way, de- 
pending upon the weight of the fruit 
to open up the center. Fruit spurs as 
well as large branches need pruning, 
because less thinning is then required. 

Wounds made by pruning unless 
very small should always be painted 
over. There is nothing better than 
white lead and linseed oil paint, free 
from turpentine, with perhaps a little 
lamp black added to darken the color. 
Creosote and all coal tar products 
must be avoided, as they tend to kill 
back the cambian layer. 

Scraping the bark in the autumn is 
often a good plan because it exposes 
the egg clusters of insect pests and 
makes it possible to do a better job of 
dormant spraying. A dull hoe or a 
three-cornered scraper can be used, 
and it is best to do the work after a 
tain or in a heavy fog when the bark 
is soft. Painting the tree trunks ac- 
¢<omplishes nothing. 

Experiments have shown that nitro- 
gen in some form is the one needed 
fertilizer for fruit trees. It is better 
applied all at once early in April than 
at intervals through the summer. A 
good-sized tree can be given from six 
to eight pounds, while half a pound 
is plenty for very young trees. It 
should be distributed over a wide area 
to avoid danger and need not be dug 
in, 

Dwarf trees are proving very satis- 


_—_——_ 


*From a lecture on Fruit Growing 
given by Albert R. Jenks for the Mas- 
Sachusetts Horticultural Society at 

rticultural Hall, Boston, 


SUA MARAE IS 


A 


12 PEONIES 


Alexandre Dumas, 
Canari, Couronne d’Or, Duc de Welling- 
ton, Delachei, Felix Crousse, Mme. Ducel, 
Marguerite Gerard, La Sublime, Venus, 


Virginie. 
8 PEONIES 
Worth $18 for $15 
Admiral Togo, Chestine Gowdy, Eugene 
Verdier, Karl Rosenfield, Mme. Auguste 
—* Mme. Emile Galle, R. P. Whit- 
eld. 
7 of the Very Best PEONIES 
Worth $57 for $50 
Le Cygne, Longfellow, Milton Hill, 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Solange, Therese, 
Tourangelle. 
Peonies in mixture, $2.50 per 
dozen, $15.00 per 100 


Now listen! 
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All to be correctly named. 
let us get acquainted. Thank you. 
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treat you Right!” 


“He always gives people more 
than he promises. 
come to see us when the flowers 
bloom, 
Right now he wants to make mere 
friends, 
best kinds here.” 


Special Collections to 


Send me three dollars and I will send you the biggest Dollar’s 
Worth each of Iris, Phlox, and Peonies, provided you leave the selection to me. 
Write for my modest little catalogue. 

“He Who Serves Best Profits Most” 
GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
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“Grandpa will 


Many friends 


and he treats all alike. 


so he offers some of his 


induce a Trial 


PHLOX, extra choice mixture, 
$1.50 per dozen, $10.00 per 100. 


12 IRISES, worth $4.00 for $3.00 
Albert Victor, Archeveque, Darius, 
Her Majesty, Juniata, Loreley, Mithras, 
Perfection, Rhein Nixe, Rose Unique, 
Walhalla, Walneriana. 
6 Choice IRISES for $5.00 
Afterglow, Alcazar, Archeveque, Palau- 
rea, Quaker Lady, White Knight. 
6 Extra Choice IRISES fer $15 
Well worth $18 
Anna Farr, B. Y. Morrison, Crusader, 
Lent, A. Williamson, Lord of June, 
Sindjkha. 
Mixed Iris, not labeled (all good 
ee $5 per 100; $45 per 


Do it NOW, and 





AAA 





factory for home gardens. They oc- 
cupy but little space, are readily 
sprayed and thinned, and give apples 
quite as large as standard trees. 
Whether dwarfs or standards are 
used, it is well to have early and late 
kinds. Sometimes many different va- 
rieties are grafted on one tree. 

The Baldwin remains a popular win- 
ter apple, but there are many strains. 
Some Baldwins are pointed; some are 
perfectly round; some are solid red, 
and some have heavy green patches. 

Williams is a very good early apple, 
but must be used promptly. The 
Crimson Beauty is a new apple from 
Canada, which is early and promises to 
be a great addition to New England 
varieties. It bears every year and 
bears heavily. 

The Wealthy is a good apple, except 
that it bears only every other year. 
The home maker should have two 
trees. They can be made to alternate 
by picking off all the fruit from one 
tree early in the season. 

New England people prefer a red 
apple, and yet like the Gravenstein, 
which is especially popular in the Bos- 
ton market. It lacks vigor, and fruit 











“They never before saw 


DELPHINIUMS 


like mine’’ 


Such was the opinion freely expressed by 
the thousands of garden enthusiasts (pro- 
fessional and amateur) who saw my 


Inimitable Delphiniums 


at the great New York Flower Show last 
spring. Colors, size and formation were 
entirely new to them, and before the show 
closed, I had sold out thousands of plants. 
I have another batch of 2-year-old, field- 
grown plants ready for delivery now. 
Price, per dozen, $10.00 
Write for list (M) of these and other 
specialties of mine in Hardy Plants. 


William C. Duckham 














MADISON NEW JERSEY 
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growers sometimes like to plant Stark 
and graft it to make a strong trunk 
for Gravensteins. 

The McIntosh Red has become very 
popular now that a way to control the 
scab has been found. A bulletin can 
be obtained from the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College which will give 
full directions for dealing with scab. 





WINTERING BOX 





It is impossible, of course, to grow 
in the north the wonderful great Box 
trees which are the glory of southern 
gardens. Indeed, it is difficult to carry 
even a dwarf Box border through the 
winter with ordinary methods of pro- 
tection. In one New England garden, 
where a low hedge of Box has been 
growing thriftily for several years, a 
simple but effective method of provid- 
ing winter protection is used. 

The gardener makes a point of hav- 
ing the Box go into the winter thor- 
oughly moist at the roots. If the 
weather has been dry, the plants are 
liberally watered about the last half 
of October. 

Before the ground freezes a mulch 
of leaves or some rough material is 
added to keep the frost out of the 
ground, and care is taken not to bank 
it up too close to the Box or the latter 
will lose its leaves. The mulch ex- 
tends a foot from the base of the 
plants. 

About the end of December the 
plants are covered with evergreen 
boughs as a protection from frosty 
winds. Burlap is good, if not tied too 
close to the plants. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 


Bedford Hills, N. Y.—Northern West- 
chester County Horticultural and 
Agricultural Society; 19th annual ex- 
hibition, Nov. 8, 9 and 10 at Com- 
munity House. Sec’ ay David Pritch- 
ard, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass.—Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society; Autumn and Chry- 
santhemum exhibition, Nov. 2 to 4. 
Exhibitions at Horticultural Hall, 
300 Mass. av. Sec’y, Edward I. Far- 
rington, 300 Mass. ave. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Chrysanthemum ‘So- 
ciety of America; annual meeting and 
exhibition, Nov. " to 8 Sec’y, C. W. 
—_— 141 Summit st., Rockford, 


New York City—Eastern Apple Expo- 
sition and Fruit Show, to be held in 
the Grand Central Palace, Nov. 3 to 
10, 1923. Sec’y, H. C. C. Miles, Mil- 
ford, Conn. 


New York City—Annual Fall Flower 
Show of the Horticultural Society of 
New York. At the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, 77th st. and Central 
Park West, Nov. 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1923. 
poor y’s office, 598 Madison ave., N. Y. 

y. 


New York City—lith International 
Flower Show, under the auspices of 
the Horticultural Societ (of New 
York) and New York Florists’ Club; 
Mar. 17 to 22, 1924, at Grand Central 
Palace. Sec’y, John Young, 247 Park 
Ave. New York Ci ty. 





Have a Glorious ROCK GARDEN 


A few dollars will buy seeds of the 

World’s Choicest Alpine Plants > 

: from one o 

Rare 1923 Alpine Seeds ;),, largest 

and choicest collections in Britain. 

sold at most reasonable rates. Lists 

free. Sample packet containing 

twelve distinct varieties, $1.00. Thir- 
ty varieties, $2.00. 


Rev. J. A. Anderson 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England 








GLADIOLUS 
Now is your chance! Have a por- 
tion of my Novelties. MKirchhoff’s 
Violet, Glory of Pembroke, to spare 
in wholesale lots, at reasonable 
prices. Am also closing out other 
up-to-date varieties, including Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and Golden Measure, big 
and little. 
W. E. KIRCHHOFF, Sr. 
Monterey, California 


—.., 


“HAVE A HOBBY—Grow Some Glads; 
Cheice Gladioli Bulbs Grown in Ney 


England 

Each Doz 
1. Mrs. Frederick C. Peters $0.75 $7.59 
2. Mrs. William E. Clark 50 5.09 
+. Sunnymede -50 5.09 
4. Henry C. Goehl -40 4.09 
5. Miss Sophie Fischer -75 7.56 
6. Dr. R. T. Jackson 25 2.50 
7. Primulinus Primadonna 15 1§ 
8. Priscilla Alden (Prim.) -20 2.00 
9. America 05 =. 5 
10. Panama 05 = 50 
11. Yellow Hammer 10 =1.00 
12. Canary Queen -20 2.09 


One bulb of each for $3.50. 
One dozen bulbs of each for $35.00. 
One hundred Primadonna bulbs (very 
choice for table decorations), for th 
sum of $10.00. 
95 varieties of Gladioli—100 varieties 
of Iris. Catalogue upon request. : 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gard 
Walpole Street, Sharon, ‘Mass. 

















PEONIES 

12, all different, my selection of 
varieties, $3.00; 7 for $2.00; 3 for 
$1.00. Postage paid. 

NARCISSI 

40 varieties, many of them novel- 
ties, including an especially choice 
assortment: of the Poets’ Narcissi. 
Send for list. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 














The Amateur’s Book of | 
the Dahlia 
By Mrs. Charles H. Stout 


Price $3.00 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 














— 








Bobbink & Atkins | 





NURSERY 


ROSES 


Autumn Planting 


Ask for our ‘‘Get-Acquainted’’ list of Roses and our 


Illustrated Rose Catalogue. 


We grow several hundred thou- 


sand Roses in several hundred varieties. Plant in October- 


November for best results. 


Iris and Peonies: Our collections are complete. Ask for booklet. 


Evergreens will give best results when planted in the early autumn. 
Ask for cur special offer for foundation plantings. 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias and other broad-leaved Evergreens: We 
shall be glad to correspond with anybody who intends to plant 


this autumn, 


Beech Trees, Copper and Purple-leaved. We have growing in our 


Nursery several hundred fine, 
Prices on application. 


sizes from 6 to 10 ft. tall. 


well-branched trees, ranging in 


Trees: We have many hundreds of specimen, ornamental Shade Trees. 
We shall be glad to furnish list upon application. 


Ask for our special pamphlets of Rock Garden Plants ; 
Japanese Yew; Giant-flowering Marshmallow 


Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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PEONIES,, ROSES, 
HOLLAND BULBS 


Plant now choice named Peonies, 3 
to 5 eye divisions, all colors, bloom 
first year, 50c, 5 for $2, 12 for $4. 

Monthly Tea Roses, 3-in. pots, all 
colors, now in bud, 3 for $1. 

Choice collection of Iris, all shades, 
12 for $1. 

Very best a a ag all colors, 20 
for $1, 100 for $4. 

Single or {double Narcissus, 30 for 
$1, 100 r $3. 


Giant acne He Tulips, all colors, 40 
for $1, 100 for $2. 
eens in mixture, 100 for $1. 
LL ORDERS POSTPAID 


R. Jl. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 








PURE STOCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 





——— 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


| THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 
A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated 
peony booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Reno Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 











MADISON, N. J. 














MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
IRIS 


} Hardy Iris Rizomes that will bloom 


| } next pn when planted before 
4 Oct. 





1. Mixed colors, $1.25 per doz.; 
or mere dozen, $1.00 per doz.; 
F, O. B. Copemish. Send your or- 
ders early so the Iris gets well 
j rooted before winter sets in. 

iL. 1. Milarch, Copemish, Mich. L.B. 63 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s New List 
Just Off the Press. 


| Many New Seedlings 
iAs Well as All the Lead- 
ing Varieties. 
SHAYLOR & ALLISON, 
Auburndale, Mass. 
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STAR BRAND ROSES 


“ American Piller” * and moony 
every other good hardy climbe 


Send for our list. 
ime CQRARD & | * west GROVE 
Babert Pyle, Pres. Ast. Wintzer, Vico-Pres. 











BRECK’S 


51 North Market St., Boston 


Nurseries at Lexington, Mass. 





Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
Since 1822 


Purveyors to the Leading 
Estates and Country Clubs 
in New England and to 
Particular Growers 
Everywhere 


BULBS SEEDS 
TREES PLANTS 
PLANTING 
FERTILIZERS 
INSECTICIDES 
IMPLEMENTS 
GARDENING TOOLS 
and SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalogue 























& Little Gree Farms & 


| Near 

; American Forestry 
a 

, 

> 

; 

} 

s 






Company, Owners 
4 Wholesale Growers of EVERGREENS, 
Deciduous TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 


} Catalogue sent on request 
(Qt BE. Te Boyne BM 
J BOSTON, MASS. 
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American Landscape School, /4-] Newark, New York 








m Dignified, Exclusive 
iy, Profession not overrun 


Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businessis. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


















E.PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Ave., 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 
Send for Catalogue 


Roslindale, Mass. 








| 
CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 
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GLADIOLUS 


Send for Price List of the 
Standard Varieties I Grow 


Humus 


The Best and Cheapest Fer- 
tility Maker at the Price. 


Bulletin on Request 
Edwin S. Collinson 





412 W. HERMIT ST. 
ROXBOROUGH, PHILA., PA. 
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MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


SEND FOR OUR FALL LIST OF 


Dahlias and 








Perennial Plants 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Applicatien 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Reliable Florists 








Worcester’s 


Shop 
1 ait of 

MNS Quality and 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


Member F. T. D. 
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*Phone, 
Columbus 6883 


1977 Broadway wR 


THE NAME “MALANDRE BROTHERS” ON A BOX OF FLOWERS IS A GUARANTEE 
OF QUALITY. ORDERS FROM OTHER CITIES RECEIVE OUR PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


We Are Members of the F. T. D. 








American Agents for 
DURAND 
37 Rue La Perouse, 
Paris 


Introducers of Floral Novelties 


Our facilities for steamer business or 
European deliveries are unrivalled 
4 EAST 58rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


American io fer 
2 B. FELTO 

The King’s Florist 

Hanover 8q., London 


























HOUGHTON GORNEY 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 


Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 
New: York 








Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 


Rits-Carlton Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel 


Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. 














FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


The Cream of the Dutch Crop 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 
We import the Best Bulbs produced in Holland, and 
they have been awarded many First Prizes at the lead- 
ing Horticultural Exhibitions of the Country. Write 
for our Bulb Catalogue—Mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











PIERCE’S RAINPROOF LABEL 
HOLDER 
for retaining name on Trees, Shrubs 
and Plants, and for other purposes. 
Durable and attractive; made of zinc. 
Send for circular. Mention HORTI- 
CULTURE. Address 
Cc. L. PIERCE 
88 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


' Japanese, Chinese, 

GOLD FISH os" 

aquatic plants sup- 

plies. We make artistic aquariums for beautiful 
homes, conservatories, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 
Pioneer Goldfish Hatchery Racine, Wis. 








PANSY PARK PANSY PLANTS 
Goodell’s Original Mixture 
50 varieties Latest strains added 


35.00 1000 


$4.00 
M. G. JUDD, Mgr., DWIGHT, MASS. 








Bulbs-Dutch- Bulbs 


High-grade bulbs direct from ow 
Nurseries in Holland. Special $5.00, 
$10.00 or $25.00 collections, or any 
variety or quantity desired. 


Damen & Tromp 


P. O. Box 141 
Springfield, Mass. 











“WILSON’S WEED KILLER” ki 


weeds in walks, drives, cobble gutt 
ce ogre courts. 

gal. $1.76, mee 40 gal; & 
$8. rt makes 205 gal., when diluted 
water. 50 gal. drum we. Andrew 
son, Inc., Springfield, 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 

















Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HortTicuLTuRE, which will be published twice a month and wiil deal 
with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying a modest fee. 
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Kills Plant. Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbls. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


5 gals. $10 
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Meyer’s Juniper 


Juniperus Squamata Meyeri 


Here is your 
opportunity to 
be the first to 
introduce a new 
and _ beautiful 
plant. You can 
use it as a single 
specimen on the 
lawn, or, better, 
against a_back- 
ground of dark 
green, as it is as 
conspicuous as 
any blue ever- 
green. It is 
small and slow 
enough to fill a 
niche in your 
garden of dwarf 
evergreens. 


Send for 
“Home 
— Landscapes,” 
me) which illustrates 
it in color. 


$3.00 each 
6.00 each 


ee) 


1 ft. high 
2 ft. high 


Hicks Nurseries 


ee) 


Box E. WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 























Six Big Volumes 


Price Reduced to 


$40.00 


Horticulture 








bee MASS 


The Text Book of 


Florists, Nurserymen and Private 
Gardeners Everywhere 


* ,° 
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BAILEY’S GREATEST WORK 


Cyclopedia 


Horticulture 


New Edition Completely Revised 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
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: 300 Massachusetts Avenue 
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THE BOOK OF THE PEONY 


THE STANDARD GUIDE FOR PEONY 
GROWERS EVERYWHERE 


This book by Mrs. Edward Harding is good li- 
terature as well as being precise and exhaustive 
in its treatment of PEO NY CULT URE. 


It is indispensable for the dyed-in-the-wool 
Peony fancier and almost as necessary for the 


beginner. 


Price $6.50 


Order from this Office 


HORTICULTURE 


Boston, Mass. 
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